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MADEMOISELLE RACHEL. 


Some fifteen years since, a poor little girl might often 
be seen haunting the Parisian Boulevards singing for 
bread. She was a mere child, born of Jewish parents ; 
and she was sent out, sometimes in company with her 
little brothers and sisters, thus to beg for a living. 
Clear black eyes lighted up that pale, thin face of hers ; 
and though pinched in feature and struggling with 
want, she had a wonderfully winning way With her, 
which quite captivated those who gathered round to 
listen to her singing. With the water-earriérs of the | 
Gate St. Martin she was an amazing favotrite; and | 
they would encourage her often with suck ¢#¢lamations 
as “ Bravo! little George !” thus compéfifig her with | 
the greatest French actress of the day. She sung after 
no rule; but: her snatches of half-remembered son 
heard in her infancy, or at the doors of cafés, or under 
the windows of gay salons, came from her with a fresh- 
ness and a beauty which indicated remarkable genius. 
Frequent sous were handed to her by her humble 
patrons, and the poor little girl rarely went home to 
her parents empty-handed. 

Scarce ten years had passed over that Jewish girl's 
head ere she became “the rage” of the theatres and 
the salons. From the Boulevards she was elevated to 
the Theatre Frangais, to the Royal Theatres of Paris 
and Londyn; and our own Queen was so delighted with 
her’ performances, that a few years ago she presen 
her with a diamond bracelet, with the words “ Victoria 
to Rachel” emblazoned thereon. The genius of the 
poor little Jewess had elevated her to a position which 
commanded the admiration of royalty itself. 

Put we must tell how it was that Mademoiselle 
Rachel was helped to the first step of the ladder by 
which she rose. 

One cold winter evening in the month of January, 
she was singing in the streets of Paris; and, though 
shivering with cold, her voice rang out so full and 
clear through the frosty ait, that Choron, the founder 
of an academy for music, who 
time, was irresistibly attracted 
stopped until she had concluded her , 
through the group of bystanders, he saw 
little girl of about seven years old, thinly oad, although 
the snow lay upon the ground, and locking picture 
of poverty and desolation, Phe little gitl, 
upon her fingers for warmth, held out to hime & wi 
bowl, into which the kindly mrusician dropped @ 
piece of silver, and then entered into conversation 
with her. 

“My child,” he asked, “who has taught yow that 
excellent method of singing ?” 

“ Nobody, sir,” was the reply; “ I have learnt just a 
I could.” : 

“ But where have you acquired those beautiful airs 
which you sing, and which I do not know ?” 

“ Indeed, sir, I have learnt a little of them every- 
where. WhenI go about the streets, I listen under the | 
windows to those ladies and gentlemen who sing. I try | 
to catch the airs and the words, and I afterwards | 
arrange them the best way I can.” 

The girl shivered with cold, and the heart of the | 
musician was touched. 

“ You are very cold,” said he. 
> “ Oh yes, sir,” she replied, “ but I am not so cold as | 

ungry.” | 
“ Well, then, follow me, and I will give you food and | 

clothing.” 

The crowd clapped their hands, and thanked the | 
good professor for his kindness. This was the last | 
appearance of the little Rachel on the Boulevards. | 

Choron sent for the girl’s parents, and asked their 

. Permission to educate and provide for her. This was 
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gladly acceded to; and she was put under a course of 
musical training, by which she improved rapidly. She 
laboured with amazing ardour, and did every justice to 
the instructions of her master. Her voice became deve- 
loped, and she bade fair to become one of the greatest 
singers of her age. But her master, Choron, was 
stricken by death before he could mark the brilliant 


destiny of his pupil; and she returned home awhile to 


her miserable parents. 

The pale and starved girl had by this time ripened 
into 4 youig woman, of extremely graceful appearance; 
her facé rather small-featured, but radiant with the 
beauty of fmtelligence and feeling; and with such a 
form of hé@@ as Phidias might have moulded. She had 
now felt her destiny to be the stage, and longed for an 
opportunity of making her debut as an actress. She 
at length foutid such an opportunity at the Gymnase, 
one of the numerous minor theatres of Paris; but, 
strange to say, her appearance there made no impres- 


sion. Audiences would not applaud her, either in vau- 


deville or murderous melodrama. In short, her 
appearance was a total failure. But the young enthu- 


siast was not cast down; and she determined yet to || 
succeed as an actress. She had borrowed an odd | 


Volume of Racine from an old clothes-merchant, one of 
her mother’s neighbours, and been struck with the 
beautiful tragedy of “ Andromache,” on which she just 
alighted. She recited aloud, and with delight, the 
verses put into the mouth of the daughter of Helene; 
and stopping, she reflected for awhile, and then, look- 
ing up, her eyes filled with tears and her cheeks 
glowing with enthusiasm, she said, “ Mother, I now 
know the career I must follow—I will perform 
tragedy.” 

But Corneille and Racine had long been banished 
the French stage, and the French theatre-goers had 
ceased to think of their dramas since the days of 


Talma and Dwehesnois. . How was the unknown | 
Mademoiselle Rachel to revive their glories, and create | 
a taste for them anéw? However, by the exertions of | 
@ retired actor, he¥ warm admirer, and who had strong | 
faith in her she at last received an engagement | 
ré 3 and her appearance in the | 

of 44 an mi once hailed with the ae | 

rapturous applause by the Parisians. The poor girl of | 
Bonlevar the yotalist of the Satie-caittans vl the | 


Martin, and the rejected of the Gymnase, was 


as thé greatest tragic actress of her age. The | 
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season 
and 
6,6002. to 7,008. year. 
the successful actress has never forgotten the 


rounded with w ; and fashion, and tempted by offers 
of alliance with rank and wealth, prefers remaining in 
the midst of her own family. None so generous as she 


in aid of the poor. One winter lately, the mayor of one | 
of the districts of Paris proposed to get up a dramatic | 
representation for the relief of the destitute of the city. | 
then grievously suffering from cold and want. He | 
applied to Rachel, and her compliance was immediate. | 
Her reply was, “ I will play what you desire, since it is | 
for the benefit of the poor. Alas! it is only a short | 
| time since I was very poor myself.” I 

Mademoiselle Rachel is now in London; this being | 
the third visit she has paid here within a few years. | 
Those who go to see Rachel will find themselves in the | 


resence of a woman of true genius, whose equal has 
not appeared in England for many a day. She throws 
soul and feeling into everything that she does. The 
great characteristic of her acting is intensity and 
power. In her delineation of the passion of despair she 
is really terrific. And yet there is an exquisite vein of 
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of her engagement, her salary was raised | 
four thowsand to @ hundred and fifty thousand | 
her pom income cannot be less than | 


ss fromm which she sprung. She speaks incessantly | 
Pier éwly poverty anid struggles; and though sur- | 
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womanly tenderness trembling through all her repre- 
sentations. This is peculiarly obvious inher magnificent 
performance of Hermione. Her acting is perfect and 
complete as a whole, and there is faultless precision in 
all that she does. But we forbear further criticism or 
description ; for those who can, must see her. 

Had Rachel persevered with music, doubtless she 
would have ranked as one of the greatest of living 
singers. In this sphere she might have been, she 
wished, a Jenny Lind : but she has aimed at the highest 
tragic eminence,—and is a Rachel. 


—~>—- 


A WEEK ON THE RIVERS OF NORFOLK. 
BY SILVERPEN. 
Part tHE First, 


Tux following sketch of one of my yearly excursions 
on some of the lonely waters of the great marshland of 
England will, perhaps, prove interesting to the readers 
of Howitt’s Journal. It is a tract of country little 
visited and wholly unwritten of ; though I yet hope the 
enthusiastic love of nature, and the admirable pen of 
my excellent friend William Howitt, may add desolate 
Croyland to his Landisfarn, and scenes from Saxon 
Anglia to his world-known Saxon Winchester. 

The rivers of Norfolk that fall by one mouth into the 
German Ocean, if not so widely known as the larger 
navigable streams of England, are remarkable as flowing 
through valleys formed by a once extensive estuary ; 
interesting from its historical relation to Roman and 
Scandinavian history. The aspect of Britain on its sea- 
coast must have greatly changed since the first occupa- 
tion by the Romans ; for Tacitus, speaking of the seas 
which surround these northern isles, says, “ There is not 
in any other part of the world an expanse of waters that 
rages with such uncontrolled dominion; now receiving 
| the discharge of various rivers, now driving their cur- 
| rents back to their sources. Nor is it on the sea-coast 

only that the flux and reflux of the tides are perceived ; 
the swell of the sea forces its way into the recesses of 
the land, torming bays and islands in the heart of the 
country, and foaming amidst hills and valleys as in its 
natural channel.” This gives us a picture on the shores 
of Roman England of the fiords of Norway. A consi- 
derable arm of the sea, forming one of these fiords or 
estuaries at that period flowed inland on the shores of 
Kent where are now cultivated fields; and this large 
estuary on the eastern coast not only admitted the 
Roman fleets from the south,—those hoards of Saxons 
who populated the country of the British Iceni, those 
desolating northern pirates or Danes who overthrew the 
infant shrines of Christianity,—but flowed up to Nor- 
wich by its largest branch in as late an age as the 
Conquest. 

Geologists differ as to the drainage of this estuary. 
Some account for it by their theory, that the level of 
all oceans gradually sinks. But the effects of the tidal 
current of the German Ocean affords a simple explana- 
tion. This flows north-east to south-west; and has, 
through a series of ages, worn away these friable eastern 
shores, ingulfing forests, villages, and towns, yet de- 
patting the debris of chalk and sand wherever an open- 

g or an eddy offered. Thus the once rough ocean 
estuary has been changed into a series of verdant 
marshes of alluvial soil over marine deposit ; beneath 
which lies a portion of the great chalk formation of 

rope. 
It is necessary for me to mention that this great 
estuary flowed inland by three mouths, forming along 
an extent of coast, thirty miles in length, a series of low 
islands. These waters then mingled into one body, 


| 
which, again radiating into three branches, filled the 
wide connected valleys through which now flow, though | 
in far narrower channels, the rivers of the Yare, the 
Waveney, and the Bure. The northernmost opening of 
| this estuary was first blocked up by sand, the southern 
| much more recently; and as early as the record of 
Domesday, the middle and widest channel became 
gradually filled by a reef of sand, which joined, in 
process of time, to the main land, left only a narrow 
opening, through which now flow the united waters of 
these rivers, and form the haven of Yarmouth. This 
extent of coast was known to the Romans by the title of 
the Saxon shore; and a strong body of legionarics was 
stationed at various places along its extent to guard it 
from the inroads of our northern ancestors. “ The 
signs of Roman military occupation,” says Mr. W. J. 
Robberds in his admirable work on the Eastern Valleys, 
‘fare every where found on the verge of the present 
marshes, in places where such works could only have 
been erected for the purpose of commanding the course | 
of navigable waters, and protecting the weak points of | 
an open and accessible coast.” 

These rivers are now deep, quiet streams, wonderfully 
rich with pastoral landscapes, worthy as well as suited 
to the pencil of a Hobbima. Their margent soil is little 
elevated from their level. Occasionally they widen into, 
or are connected with, lakes, that occupy the hollows of 
the marshland. 

Seven autumns ago, on a lovely morning just as the 
sun had risen, my boat was unmoored from the little 
marsh cove, shaded by an antique garden-wall and oak 
pollards, and floated into the broad lucent Yare. Though 
not yet five o’clock I had been an hour on board, and, 
with the help of my man and boy, had got every thing in 
order. The boat was a lateen rigged cutter, thirty feet 
in length, and of about ten tons burden. Under the 
deck, above which swept the two graceful sails, was the 
cabin, comfortable and roomy. Forward from it was a 
large bed berth, concealed from the eye by sliding panels, 
and a looking-glass. In the cabin at the foot of the 
mainmast was the fireplace; on the roof were swung 
fishing-rods and guns; beneath the broad cushioned 
seats were spread uets and lines; and in the closets by 
the door was stored some portion of our provender, 
Behind the mainmast was a long table with drawers, 
holding the wardrobe, and the crockery, glasses, knives 
and forks, nicely fitted into lined compartments; whilst 
on the shelf in the far end of the cabin was stored a few 
of my favourite books. The small cabin by the bows 
was, as usual, set apart to my man Jemmy and the boy, 
the spare sails and tackle. 

To my left, as I steered, and the sails spread them- 
selves gracefully to the wind, lay, on the river's edge, 
the low thatched church and rural village, the roadway 
dotted with fine old sweeping elms, and the gardens 
filled with antumn fruits and flowers. At the staiths 
were moored river craft, half laden, or waiting for their 
load of that rich shell marl so prized by Norfolk agri- 
culturists, and which here is dug from the shelving 
uplands that once formed the shores of the estuary. 
The broad level floor of the marsh to my right was still 


covered by the haze of the morning. As the tide and 
wind were in favour, I proposed to run down to C—— 


Hall to breakfast. The boat soon cleared the village 
reach, sweeping gracefully with her enormous mass of 
canvass round the headlands of the river, and dashing 
from her bows the eddying foam. The marsh to the 
right now widened, and the mar! cliffs, clothed in the 
most verdant green, dipped to the northern bank. 
| These uplands are rich in shell deposits.. In the beds 
| of sand above the chalk have been discovered fossil 
remains of the mastoden, and other extinct genera. In 
other parts, where the declivities have been worked by 
the spade, it is easy to trace the shells of river fish, first 
mingling with those of the sea, and finally occupying 
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their place as the saline, the mixed, and the fresh water 
floods prevailed. ; 

An old grey dismantled church, with the ivy 
clinging round its ruined tower, now looked pictu- 
resque in the ripening sun as it flooded across the 
uplands. A few craft, with their single large tanned 
sail, passed us, toiling their way against wind and tide, 
and only urged onward by the use of a forked pole, 
pushed obliquely by the wherrymen into the bed of the 
river. As I lay to, for a few minutes, to watch the flight 
of a bittern as it sailed slowly above the grey haze of 
the marsh, it was quite seven before the bows touched 
the staith of C—— Hall; and here I found a few friends 
to welcome me. 

The landlord of C—— Hall, a small, round, active 
man, clad in drab, with a barred waistcoat, stood with 
my friends on the staith, He, in a few minutes, led 
the way into what had once been an ancient manor 
grange, pla¢ed with its green sward some few feet from 
the river's brink. A few ancient trees dotted a square 
lawn, round which, and the true country garden at one 
side of the house, a narrow runnel, fringed with sedges, 
ran dipping to the river. Through the door, fragrant 
with trelliced roses, trained the length of the house, 
from the rustic garden gate, we entered on one side into 
a parlour, with a bow pot of geraniums in the window. 
The breakfast table was already laid, and exquisitely, 
too. One of our friends had caught a dish of fine 
perch, which was soon cooked and placed before us, in 
addition to tea, coffee, cold fowl, corned beef, hot 
bread, and a great jug of cream, as yellow as the marsh 
buttercups outside, and inviting by its odour of the 
meadows and the morning air. 

After breakfast, my friends persuaded me to stay for 
a few hours to watch the success of their bream fishing. 
Whilst, therefore, the landlord’s two flat-bottomed 
boats were getting ready, I drew on my marsh boots 
to follow the bittern, whose gyrations I had watched in 
the grey haze of the morning. Norfolk affords to 
the student, remarks a very able local ornithologist, 
many advantages, from its varieties of soil and its geo- 
graphical position. Yet, since the drainage of the 
marshland, which has converted almost inaccessible 
morasses into the finest grazing land in England, the 
rarer birds, particularly the tribe of waders, are almost 
become extinct, or, at least, have ceased to haunt tracts 
of land improved by man’s cultivation. The long- 
legged plover, the solitary snipe, the purple heron, the 
little bittern, the little bustard, the western duck, the 
spoonbill, the night heron, and many others are almost 
extinct. The bittern, the ruff, and reeve are rarely 
seen ; and the grey goose, once so numerous, has ceased 
to rear its young in the swamps and reed beds. What 
is curious, the male bustard will often lead a solitary 
life, driving from him both females and their young. 
But snipes are still common; and the period of their 
return in spring seems to be synchronous with the 
flowering of the viola odorata, and the expanding 
leaves of the pilewort. 

As I made my way along the marsh to a distant bed 
of reeds, I had time to watch a wherry, that, coming 
with wind and tide, bore upon the little staith; her vast 
sheet of canvass was stretched out to its last reef; and 
she was so deeply laden, that the ripple of the tide 
washed over the gunwale. All on board were idle. A 
young woman, with an infant in her arms, sat guiding 
the helm; whilst the husband, a fine stalwart young 
fellow, stood smoking his pipe against the mast, and 

keeping a look-out a-head. ‘The marshmen and wherry- 
men of Norfolk are a singularly handsome race of 
men, usually averaging above the common height, and 
strongly marked by the Saxon type, which, in this 
ee seed instance, has the height and bearing of the 

orman race sufliciently to distinguish them from the 
wholly Saxon population of the eastern coast of Eng- 





land. An outdoor life cannot. wholly account for this 
superior physical conformation, which, through inter- | 


marriage, has had a visible effect upon the whole weay- 
ing population of Norwich, Many weavers throw 
up their loom work, and ply the wherries during the 
summer months. This may, in some degree, account 
for the superior physical condition of the hand-loom 
weavers of this district, as evidenced by Dr. Mar- 
shall before the House of Commons. With this ex. 
ception, the population of these eastern counties is 
purely Saxon. The medium height, the fair hair, the 


weighty outline of forehead, the dialect partaking | 
strongly of the Saxon narrowness of utterance, mark | 


the physical infiuence of the old Angle race. 
The two little fishing-boats were soon ready and 


moored beneath a clump of alders, some fifty yards |, 
below the staith. Before my return my companions | 


had landed a fine bream of more than three pounds | 
weight, in shape and colour very much like an antique | 


pair of bellows. The sport was so successful that at | 


noon a great heap of fish was thrown ashore upon the 


green, to divide amongst the wherrymen and loungers | 


congregated in the little inn. We found dinner ready. 
It was worthy of the breakfast; consisting of fowls, 
tongue, ducks, peas, and currant tarts laden with cream. 
After it, the worthy host stepped forth before us to the 
little tent, with a large dish of pippins and two bottles 
of Scotch ale. We could not have had a pleasanter 
bower for the laggard stillness of the afternoon. We 
had sat some time, when I perceived at the foot of a 
pollard on the river’s brink, through the jagged leaves 
of which the sun fell warmly, an old man sitting on the 
grass, whilst before him were spread the contents of a 
large knapsack. These consisted ofa most extraordinary 
assemblage of fragments of carved oak in foliage and 
grotesque imagery. Some were bright and _ highly 
polished; others were covered with mildew which he 
was trying torub off with some rags produced from his 
hat. Over some of these fragments he lingered with 
singular enthusiasm ; putting on his spectacles, every 
now and then, to judge them more narrowly in various 
shades and situations. I strolled towards him; he 
looked up; then without further curiosity he resumed 
hislabours. But the moment I showed some interest 
in what lay around he became garrulous. “ This,” he 
said, “came from a remote church in the fens; that 


from a dilapidated house on the Humber; here wasa | 


fragment of groining from a chapel roof; there the 
crowning point of an abbot’s chair.” By and by he | 
unlocked an oaken box and produced some rarer curi- | 


osities, as a reward, I suppose, for the interest I took. 


Amongst other things were two old Latin missals, an | 


hour-glass set in ivory, pieces of filligree silver, quaint 


cups, and a porcelain tea-pot, and, what was still rarer, | 
an inventory on parchment, quite as old as the reign of | 
Henry the Seventh ; but this, at last, was outmatched, | 


when forth from the bottom of the box the old man 
brought up, and unfolded from a pocket-handkerchief, 
a copy of Caxton’s Life of St. Wenefrid, which some 
woman in the fens had sold to him for a shilling!! 
“Do you collect these things for yourself?” I asked. 
“No; for a dealer in London, who keeps a curiosity 
shop, and has employed me thirty-five years.” ‘ In that 
time you must have travelled far?’ “Yes, over every 
county in the kingdom .“” Do you find,” I asked, “ some 
counties richer than ocners in oak-carving?” “ Yes; 
those round the Wash, there are more churches.” | 
remained talking with him till the boat was ready, and 
he himself prepared for his onward solitary journey. 
Watching his drooping figure till it was lost amidst 
the trees, I then bade my friends good bye, and helped 
the boat on her way to an inland lake, leading from the 
main stream some few miles above. ‘lhe sun was gollg 
down as I entered the deep waters of this nearly circular 
pool. The anchor was cast on shore in a little coveor 
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bight, fenced from the land by overarching trees. 


Whilst Jemmy prepared the awning that by night 


"shaded in the stern, I went on shore amidst the herds 
| of Highland cattle, that sleekly grazed upon the rich 


herbage of the marsh. Whilst I stood watching some 
swans with their cygnets of that year’s hatch, a country- 


| man brought me the bittern, which had been shot down. 
| There was something inexpressibly touching in the 
| sight of the poor drooping bird, whose lone life had not 
| secured it against the hand of man. In the hazy light 
| of morning it had piped its solitary cry; now in the 
| golden light of evening here it lay dappled in its 


blood. By the time I returned to the cove, a wood-fire 
blazed beneath an old larch, and the kettle sang merrily. 


| Tea was set, and the boy sent off toa farm on the up- 
| lands for cream. 
| brought it to me in the stern-sheets, and throwing back 


Jemmy poured out the tea, and 


the awning, I looked out upon the lovely expanse of 


| lake, which not a cloud shadowed, but reflected back in 
| its glory the flooding light of the moon, as it shone 


upon the rippling waters. The silence was profound 
and touching : the Spirit of Thought seemed to shadow 


| me, and fill the soul with an inexpressive reverential 
| awe. 
| and whilst I turned for the hundredth time to an oldand 
| very favourite volume of Cowley, Jemmy skinned the 
| bittern. The evening was not a very long one, for we 


When it was quite dark the lamp was lighted ; 


retired early to rest, and needed no sweeter lullaby than 


the ripple of the deep waters. 


Jemmy was up, and the boat again inthe river, before 


| Iawoke next morning. By seven we lay to, to prepare 
| break fast. 


Whilst it was getting ready, I took my 
| gun and went on land for a snipe, plenty of which*were 


| skimming the marsh. I soon returned with a brace, 
| and plying our stove with the sere drift wood that lay 
| around, the snipes in half an hour were brown and well 


roasted. The wind had so veered round by the time we 
| were again under-way, that we had to tack through 
| many of the reaches. The river had now greatly 
| widened, and the tide became strongly impregnated 
| With sea-water. The marshes were nowa broad expanse 
on either side; the solitary draining mills more fre- 


| quent; the patches of high reeds of greater extent, and 


| the whole flora of a more marine contexture. 

The village of Reedham was now seen rising out from 
the surrounding marshes. Here the valleys of the 
Yare and Waveney meet ; uniting at some little distance 
with that of the Bure; from thence expanding into a 
wide fenny tract reaching to the shores of the ocean. 


| According to many English, and some Scandinavian 


_ authorities, this now inland village was the place where 

a tempest threw on shore the Danish prince Lothbroe, to 
| avenge whose murder, the whole horde of Vikingr in- 
vaded these eastern shores as far north as Northumber- 
land. The scenery is here of a tranquil and picturesque 
character. The draining mill with its cottage, its 
feathery trees, its lowing cattle, its group of rustic 
children, were fitted for the pen of Tennyson and the 
pencil of Ruysdael. 

By noon the vecring wind bore us into Braydon, or 
the broadwater, a low muddy lake of saline waters, 
through which the rivers flow to the haven of Yar- 
mouth, The anchor was now thrown ashore beneath 
the walls of Burgh Castle, the Garianonum of Camden, 
though otherwise placed by Spelman. Whilst a leg of 
"Mutton and a bowl of potatoes were boiling in the cook- 
| Ing apparatus, I climbed up to the ruins of this marsh- 
| land fortress. It stands upon the edge of the island of 
| Lothingland, in Suffolk, which is still made insular by 
the surrounding rivers and ocean. This lofty structure, 
| Taised by the conquerors of the world, is partially entire 
| In its western and southern walls. The interior, in 
| which the camps of the legionaries were sheltered from 
| “ke rough ocean winds, is now ploughed up, as is the 

adjacent fields, There are few remains of Roman build- 


ings in Britain so considerable, or so well preserved ; 
and the magnitude of this fortress must not only have 
required a vast body of troops to raise it, but is evidence 
that the legionaries were thickly planted on this exposed 
and far-famed Saxon shore. “This camp,” says Ives 
in his Garianonum, “ formed an irregular parallelogram. 
The principal wall to the east was fourteen feet high, 
two hundred and fourteen yards long, and nine feet 
broad. The northern and southern walls were just 
half the length; whilst on the west the waters of the 
estuary seem to have been its only boundary. Four 
massive round towers defended the eastern walls; the 
northern and sduthern sides had each one; all were 
evidently used for the purposes of watch and signal 
towers. The foundation on which the legionaries erected 
this fortress was a deep bed of chalk and lime, firmly 
compacted and strongly beaten down, the whole covered 
with a layer of earth and sand, to harden the mass 
and exclude the water. The foundation thus prepared 
was covered with oaken planks ten inches thick ; some 
of which are perceptible to this day. To these suc- 
ceeded a bed of coarse mortar, on which was irregularly 
spread the first stones of the fabric. The mortar built 
with at this station in particular was composed of lime 
and sand, unrefined by the sieve, and incorporated with 
common gravel and small pebbles.” 

This mortar was applied in two different ways: cold 
in the manner now in use; the other rendered fluid by 
fire, and used boiling hot. At the end of each day’s 
work this fluid mortar was poured upon the stones, the 
interstices of which it filled up, and proved a most ex- 
traordinary adhesive. The,outsides of the walls were 
then faced with bricks, evidently baked in the sun. 
Vast quantities of coins, and cinerary urns, have been 
found around the station ; the latter of too commona 
native earth to be of much value; it is only amongst 
the ruins of their cities that any valuable fragment of 
Roman art is ever found. 

Jemmy carved, and brought my dinner on to the 
green slope beneath the walls; so that I had for my table 
a fragment of masonry as imperishable as granite, and 
over which grew a variety of luxuriant lichens. At my 
feet lay the wide expanse of lake, its muddy shores filled 
by the tide, that now washed the green marsh banks; 
whilst towards the south the gliding craft, as they came 
with the breeze along the snaky Waveney, seemed to 
steal by magic from amidst the feathery green of the 
trees, backed by the purple heaths of Lothingland. 

I had left behind, some few miles, the canal which 
unites the Yare and the Waveney at a nearer point, and 
has facilitated the navigation between Norwich and 
Lowestoft, since the opening, in about 1828, of this 
southern branch of the Gariensis, by cutting through 
the sand bar that divided Lake Lothing from the sea. 

The evening was pretty faradvanced, or rather hastened 
by the gathering scud‘from the south-west, before we 
reached St. Olave’s bridge, some miles up the Waveney. 
Whilst the mast wastaking down tomake the passage of the 
bridge, I strolled in the waning light towards the ruins 
of a priory, built hereabouts in the reign of Henry the 
Third ; but Ifound few remaining fragments, except a low 
arched vault or crypt, the rest having been pulled down 
to erect buildings or mend roads. The church here has 
a remarkable altar window; and in the manor-house is 
a fine collection of cabinet pictures of Herman Vander 
Myn, a Dutch master, who, in some respects, rivalled 
Gerard Dow. In this collection, too, is the celebrated 
beggar boys of Murillo, and a sea calm of Vandervelde. 
As I passed a cottage, on my return, I was surprised by 
the merry sound of a fiddle ; and, stopping at the open 
door, a sight was before me that would have suited 
Wilkie. It was that of a wedding party just sitting 
down to supper at a prodigious long oaken table, upon 
which steamed a great dish of white dumplings served in 





gravy, a huge plum-pudding, a bowl of custard decked 
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with bay leaves, flanked by a marshland goose; whilst 
the fiddler, elevated upon a chair placed on a little 
round table at one side of a polished clock, scraped away 
“Drops of Brandy” with a nervous arm, though it was evi- 
dent his twinkling eye was rather with the brown steam- 
ing breast of the goose than with the quivering strings. 
Though pretty intent upon the great white dumplings, 
all were noisy and talkative, with the exception of the 
one who seemed to be the bride. She only raised her 
eyes when the fiddler stopped his tune, and pouring out 
a cup of ale, brought it to him. As soon as she saw me 
she bent down her pretty little round face, and coyly 
tripping across the sanded floor, stooped on the old 
white hearth-stone, as if to move aside the pot of fennel 
in the empty grate. 

As I crossed the marsh to the other side of the 
bridge, where the boat now lay, I disturbed a male 
bustard in quest of its food of worms. It rose heavily, 


piping its singular cry, resembling a hoarse kind of | 


whistle, three or four times repeated. A winding reedy 
creek brought us to another of those inland broads, 
fringed with woods, and of considerable depth, 
when all at once the sky was overspread with clouds of 
inky blackness. The wind had for some time wholly died 
away. Before Jemmy could cast anchor we were out in 
the broad, and a streak of vivid lightning lit up the 
waters, followed by a sudden rushing noise like the roar 
of a thousand brazen wheeled chariots. “In with the 
mainsail,” I cried; but before the sweeping mass of 
canvass could be lowered, or the boom hauled clear, 
a flash struck the boat, lighting up valley and upland 
with ghastly distinctness, only instantly again to. veil 
all around in more pitchy darkness. Whilst we were 
yet blinded by the excessive glare, the wind burst upon 
us right aft as though a ton of lead had been launched 
into the foresail. The boat trembled from stem to 
stern; then obeying the enormous impetus so suddenly 
given, buried her bows in the water, which now burst 
over cabin top, fore peak, and stern. The helm was 
used in vain, there seemed no power to save, unless the 
mast went. As she gathered way, however, the buoy- 
ancy of the bow gradually brought her to an even keel; 
she burst through the white foam, and made the shelter 
of the bridge and lock, that here part the inner from 
the outer lake. The rain now poured down in one con- 
tinuous stream, and I was so drenched, that I was rejoiced 
to land, and to find intheinn parlour a blazing fire ordered 
for me by a friend, who had seen the gathering storm, 
and watched with some anxiety our slow progress 
down the Waveney. We spent a delightful evening 
together, for my friend was now on his way to Cowes, 
from a yacht voyage to the shores of Holland, and as 
far north as Copenhagen. He gave me some curious 
information respecting Dutch art, and its connexion 
with the prosperity of the trading towns of the Baltic. 
Burgomasters and merchants patronized their native 
school of painting, and were enthusiastic and wealthy 
enough to give high prices for its pictures. It seems 
to be that wherever commerce flourishes there art takes 
root and thrives: it was so with the schools of Italy 
and Holland, and it will be so with new schools and 
new masters when commerce shall be fully unrestricted, 
and governments convinced that to put a bond upon 
the intercourse of nations, not only crushes the higher 
civilising power of progressive art, but, what is more vital 
still, destroys it in its intimate connexion with progres- 
sive manufactures. Holland and this particular eastern 
shore were, through the middle ages, almost as one. From 
this great trading connexion, Norfolk and Lincolnshire 
derived that rich store of brasses, and ecclesiastical 
decorations, which long before the days of Vandyke or 
Rembrandt made many a rude village church a source 
of envy to a less fortunate, though ‘perhaps more 
wealthy, abbey or minster. Dutch fairs were held upon 
these shores as late as the end of the last century; and 





Dutch linen fabrics, and porcelain, yet grace many || 


an ancient chest, and polished beaufet. From this 
same trading source was derived the great colony of 
Flemings, and theirgreat staple of woollen manufactures; 
and Yarmouth is perhaps in a great measure indebted 
to wealthy Dutch settlers for those matchless, if small, 
collections of art from various schools, scattered through 
its town, and belonging to private individuals. 

1 was on board and through the lock by five next 
morning. Though the tide was low, leaving dry shoals 
of mussels clumped together like pieces of rock, we 
made, as the wind was fair, a tolerable quick way to the 
haven. ... This lake is of sea-water, being only divided 
from the ocean by the haven lock formed in 1827, after 
the act of parliament was passed for restoring Norwich 
to its ancient privilege of a port. For about a century 
a bar of sand or low shore had wholly closed up this 
southern entrance of the ancient estuary, leaving the 
only connexion between these rivers and the sea to be 
made further south at Yarmouth. No profitable results 
from this undertaking have yet arisen; it is evidently 
a war between art and nature, for the tidal influence 
that amasses a reef of sand is not balanced by the sup- 
posed scouring power of inner waters, when allowed to 
sweep out at a certain level. My boat lay to amidst a 
crowd of north-coast fishing smacks and Humber keels; 
and whilst we had an early breakfast of shrimps and 





coffee, I consented to send the cutter round to the Bure, || 


and accompany my friend out of harbour. 
his yacht was preparing we strolled to the haven, along 


a roadway of shingle and sand, held together by notches | 


of brent grass. Vast piles, in some cases iron shod, in 
others charred, to prevent the rotting effects of the sea 
water, support either bank of the cut. About midway 
two vast locks keep the inner tide to a certain level, 
whilst, outward to the ocean, granite masonry and piling 
form a sort of jetty on each bank, between which the 
waves of the north sea flow in with the force of a tide 
against a breakwater. By noon we had cleared the 
lock, and, with a pilot on board, stood out from shore. 


—~p— 
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Axpout tHE Man wuo Livep 1n A WILDERNESS AND WHO |) 


HAD A CHILD For A NEIGHBOUR. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Ir was a June morning; roses and yellow jasmine | 


covered the old wall in the poet’s garden, the little brown 
mason bees flew in and out of their holds beneath the 
pink and white and yellow flowers; peacock butterflies, 
with large blue eyes on their crimson velvet wings, 
fluttered about and settled on the orange-brown wall- 
flowers. Aloft in the broad-leaved sycamore tree, the 


blackbird was singing as if he was out of his senses for | 
joy; he sang as loud as any nightingale, and his heart | 


was glad because his young brood were hatched, and he | 
knew that they now sate with their little yellow beaks | 
poking out of the nest and thinking what a famous bird 
their father was. All the robins, and tomtits, and lin- | 
nets, and redstarts, that sate in the trees of the garden 








gg vivas, and bravuras, and encored him delight- 
ully. 

The poet himself, to whom the garden belonged, sate 
under the double-flowering hawthorn, which was all in 
blossom—he sate on a green chair, and” his best friend 
sate beside him. Beneath the lower branches of the tree 
was hung the canary-bird’s cage; the children had 
brought it out because the morning was so fine, and the 
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little canary loved fresh air and the smell of flowers. 
It never troubled him that other birds flew about from 
one end of the garden to the other, or sate and sung on 
the waving and leafy branches; he loved his cage, and 
while the old blackbird poured forth his grand melo- 
dies, the little canary sat like a prince in a stage-box 
and nodded his head and sang an accompaniment. 

One of the poet’s children, the little daughter, sate in 
her own little garden; the garden was full of flowers, 
and bees and butterflies flitted about in the sunshine. 
The child, however, was not noticing them; she was 
thinking only of one thing, and that was the great daisy- 
root which was all in flower; it was the largest daisy- 
root in the whole garden, and two and fifty double 
pink and white daisies. were crowded upon it. They 
were, however, no longer daisies to the child’s eyes, but 
two-and-fifty little charity children in green stuff 
gowns and white tippets and white linen caps, that had 
had a holiday given them; she saw them all with pink 
cheeks and bright eyes, running in a group and talking 
as they went; the hum of the bees around seemed the 
sound of their voices. The child was happy to think 
that two-and-fifty charity children were let loose from 
school to run about in the sunshine; her heart went 
with them, and she was so full of joy that she started up 
and ran to tell her father, who was sitting with his best 
friend under the hawthorn tree. Sad and bitter thoughts, 
however, oppressed the poet’s heart; he had been dis- 
appointed where he had hoped for good ; his soul was 
under a cloud, and as the child ran up to tell him about 
the little charity children, in whose joy she thought he 
would sympathize, she heard him say to his friend :— 

“No, 1 have no hope of human nature now; it is a 
poor, miserable thing that is not worth working for. 
My best endeavours have been spent in its service ; my 
| youth and my manhood’s strength—my very life—and 
| this is my reward! I will no longer strive to do good. 
| I will write for money’s suke as others do—and not for 
| the good of mankind !” 
| The poet’s words were bitter, and tears came in the 
| eyes of his best friend. Never had the child heard such 
| words from her father before; he had been to her 
| hitherto as a great and good angel. 
| _“] will write,” said he, “for money's sake, as others 
| do, and not for the good of mankind !” 

“ My father, if you do,” said the child, in a voice of 
| mournful indignation, “I will no longer read what you 
write ; I will trample all your writings under my feet !” 
| Large tears rolled down her cheeks, and her eyes were 
| fixed on her father’s face. 

| The poet took the child in his arms, and kissed 
| her ; an angel had touched his heart, and he could for- 
give his bitterest enemies. 

“TI will tell you something, my child,” said he, in his 
| usually mild voice. The child leaned her head against 
_ his breast, and listened. “Once upon a time a man 
lived in a great wide wilderness; he was a poor man, 
| and worked very hard for his bread; he lived in a cave 
of a rock, and because the sun shone burning hot into 
| the cave he twined roses, and jasmines, and honey- 

suckles all around it: and in front of it, and in the 
ledges of the rock, he planted flowers and sweet shrubs, 
and made it very pleasant. Water ran gurgling from 
| & fissure in the rock into a little basin, whence it 
| Poured in gentle streams through his garden, in 
Which grew all kinds of delicious fruits. Birds sang 
| in the tall trees which nature herself had planted, and 
| little squirrels, and lovely green lizards, with bright, 
| Intelligent eyes, lived in the branches and among the 
flowers, All would have gone well with the man, had not 
evil spirits taken possession of his cave; they troubled 
him night and day; they dropped canker blight upon his 
Toses, nipped off his jasmine and honeysuckle flowers, and 
in the form of caterpillar and blight, ate his beautiful 
fruits. It made the man angry and bitter; the flowers 





were no longer beautiful to him, and when he looked at 
them he thought only of the canker and the caterpillar ; 
‘I can no longer take pleasure in them,’ said he, ‘ I will 
leave the cave, and go elsewhere.’ He did so; and he 
travelled on and on; but it was a vast wilderness in 
which he was, and so it was many and many a day 
before he came to a place of rest, nor did he know that 
all this time the evil spirits who had plagued him so in 
his own cave, were still going with him ; but they were; 
and they made every place he came to seem worse than 
the last; their very breath cast a blight upon every- 
thing. He was foot-sore and weary, and very miserable, 
A feeling like despair was in his heart, and he said he 
might as well die as live; he lay down in the wilder- 
ness, and scarcely had he done that, when he heard 
behind him the pleasantest sound in the world ; a little 
child singing like a bird because her heart was innocent 
and full of joy; the next moment she was at his side. 
The evil spirits that were about him, when they saw 
her coming, drew back a little, for she brought with her 
a beautiful company of angels and bright spirits, little 
cherubs, with round, rosy cheeks, golden hair and 
laughing eyes, stuck between two dove's wings as white 
assnow. The child had not the least idea that these 
beautiful spirits always were about her; all she knew 
was, that she was full of joy, and that she loved above 
all things to do good. When she saw the poor man 
lying there, she went up to him, and talked so pity- 
ingly and yet so cheerfully to him, that he felt as if her 
words would cure him. She told him that she lived just 
by, and that he should go with her and rest, and get well 
in her cave. He went with her, and it was just such a 
cave as his own, only much smaller. Roses and honey- 
suckles and jasmines grew all round it ; and birds were 
singing, and gold and silver fish were sporting about 
in the water; and there were such beds of strawberries 
all red and luscious that filled the air with odour. It was 
a beautiful place; there seemed to be no canker nor 
blight on anything ; and yet the man saw how spiders 
had woven webs like the most beautiful lace from one 
vine branch to another; and butterflies that had once 
been devouring caterpillars were flitting about; and 
just as in his own garden, fat yellow frogs were squatted 
under the cool strawberry leaves; but the child loved 
the frogs as well as the green lizards, and said that they 
did her no harm, and that there were plenty of straw- 
berries both for them and for her. 

“The evil spirits that had troubled the man, and fol- 
lowed him, could not get into the child’s garden ; it was 
impossible, because all those rosy-cheeked cherubs and 
white angels lived there; and that which is good, be it 
ever so small, is a great deal stronger than that which 
is evil, be it ever so large. So they sate outside and bit 
their nails for vexation ; and as the man stayed a long 
time with the child they got so tired of waiting, that 
some of them flew away for ever. At length the man 
kissed the child, and went back to his own place. 
When he got there he found that owing to the evil 
spirits having been so long away, the flowers and the 
fruits had in great measure recovered themselves ; 
there was hardly any canker or blight left, and as 
the child came now very often to see him, and brought 
with her all her bright company, the place was freed, 
at least while she stayed, from the evil ones. That is 
a true story. There are many men, who, like him, live 
in a wilderness, and it is happy for them when they 
have a child for their neighbour.” 

The poet was silent ; the child kissed him, and then, 
without saying a word about the little charity children, 
ran off to sit down beside them, and perhaps to 
tell them the story which her father had just told her. 
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Literary Notice. 


Maurie. Fromthe French. Edited by Count D'Onsay. 
With Illustrations. Chapman and Hall, Strand. 


Tur mode of publication adopted with this beautiful 
little work, strongly reminds one of the fox in the fable, 
who, concealing his head, fancied that he rendered de- 
tection impossible. That any motive short of conceal- 
ment could have induced the substitution of “ Marie, 
yom the French,” for, “The Enchanted Lake, by George 
Sand,” the legitimate title of the work, it is difficult to 
conceive. Either George Sand’s production is worthy 
of being given to the English public, in which case the 
translator and theeditor can have no conceivable right 
to affect a disguise, or it is not fit to put before them ; 
and the same parties insult the public when they palm 
upon them a flimsy trick, and, sinking both title and 
author, catch their readers by the showy name which 
firures as Editor upon the prettily got-up volume in 
question. ‘There is in the act, not only a truckling to 
prejudice, immoral in itself, but a want of manly 
straightforwardness in thus parading a gem pilfered 
from the diadem of another. None but the author has 
a right to withhold his name from his work. If Count 
d'Orsay share in the feeling against George Sand, why lend 
himself to an imposition upon a public, whose very preju- 
dices he should be the first to respect, as participating in 
them himself. If he do not share in this feeling, then 
he commits a double wrong; first, to the author, by 
refusing the testimony of his name to her noble genius, 
and then to the public, by pandering to its ignorance 
and bigotry. In either case, a fraud is committed upon 
every reader who peruses Marie, not knowing it to be 
the production of George Sand. Thus much for the 
honesty of suppressing title and name. <A world of 
Count d’Orsays would fail to suppress one atom of the 
noble truth and lofty genius of a writer, whose influence 
is destined to outlive the ephemera of the day, who 
presume to sit in judgment upon her, while, like the 
Editor of Marie, secretly confessing her power and 
beauty. Marie, or rather, The Enchanted Lake, is one 
of those exquisite tales of so-called humble life, which 
make us feel that no life is humble, but that the peasant 
as the prince is full of power for good and happiness ; 
full of noble instincts and capacities for all that,we 
have too long looked upon as class peculiarities, and 
class privileges. The introduction abounds in beauty, 
and in that true Christian spirit which, recognising 
good in all, and trusting and hoping where it cannot see 
clearly, realises God in love and faith, as creeds and 
dogmas have long failed, and ever must fail to do. 
Thanks be to God that our literature is becoming more 
and more imbued with that spirit of universal brother- 
hood, that recognition of man’s dignity, which is the 
very essence of Christ’s gospel, twisted and perverted as 
it has been, and is, to meet the pride and ignorance of 
men. The axe is at the root of religious form, and 
while its guardians are calling out “ perdition,” the 
young tree, beneath whose shade all nations shall be 
gathered into one, is shooting into life and vigour. 
The writings of George Sand abound with this life- 
giving spirit. It is because, imbued with the true in 
our nature and existence, she has dared to say to society, 
your virtue is too often vice, and your vice virtue, that 
society has risen up in arms against her, as it ever rises 
against those who come to leaven the mass; while it 
ever opens its arms to those who will pamper and flatter 
its meanness and crimes. It isin such sentences as tho 
following, that she rebukes the selfishness of the exclu- 
= in a few short words condenses the duty of life 
‘0 all. 
All must be happy, that the happiness of some be not crimi- 
nal and accursed before God. 





The labourer must know, in sowing his grain, that he toils 
at the work of life, and not that he rejoices that Death walks 
by his side. ~ It must be, in short, that death shall not be the 
chastisement of prosperity, nor the consolation of distress, 
God never. destined it to be the counterbalance for the 
joys or sorrows of life; for he has blessed life, and the tomb 
should not be a refuge where it is permitted to send those 
whom we would not render happy. 

The next passage we would recommend to all students 
in literature and art. 

We believe that the mission of art is one of sentiment and of 
love; that the romances of the present period should replace 
the parables and apologues of the earlier times; and that the 
artist has a more extended and more poetic task than that of 
suggesting some measures of pradence and conciliation, to de- 
precate the terrors which his pictures inspire. His end ought 
to be to render the objects of his solicitude beloved, and in case of 
need, we should not reproach him for even embellishing a little, 
Art is not a study of positive reality, it is a selection of ideal | 
truth ; and “The Vicar of Wakefield” is a more healthy and | 
useful book than “ Le Paysan Perverti,’ or “ Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses.” 

The tale itself, “The History of a Labourer,” is sim- 
ple and natural, with touches of exquisite feeling ; but 
for it, we must refer the reader to the original, if his 
knowledge of French will allow him so to enjoy it; if 
not, to the pleasant translation which Count d’Orsay 
has put before him. 

We shall close with an extract from the introduction, 
which, though somewhat long, will show the reader 
what he has to expect in the story itself, while, at the 
same time, it cannot fail to make George Sand dearer 
to those who already esteem her, and to show her in a 
favourable aspeet to those who either will not, or cannot, 
appreciate her. 

The most blessed of men would be him who, possessing the science 
of his labour, and working with his own hands, experiencing 
a well-being and a liberty in the éxercise of his force and intel- 
ligence, should have the time 4o live for the heart and for the 
brain; to understand his own work, and to love that of God. 
The artist is endowed with these enjoyments, in the contem- 
plation and the reproduction of the beauties of nature; but, in 
seeing the sufferings of those who people this beauteous earth, 
the right-minded and humane one is pained even in the midst of | 
these enjoyments. er woah be where the mind, the 
heart, and the arm, working in concert under the eye of Provi- | 
dence, should establish a holy harmony between the munificence 
of God and the delights of the human soul. Then, instead of | 
terrible and pitiless Death, walking in the farrow, scourge in | 
hand, the allegorical painter would substitute a radiant angel, | 
sowing with teeming hands the blessed grain in the steaming | 
earth. And the dream of an existence, sweet, free, poetic, | 
laborious, and simple, for the dweller in the fields, is not so | 
difficult to conceive that it can only be ranked among vain 
chimeras. The sad, sweet words of Virgil, “Oh, happy man of 
the fields, if he but knew his felicity !” are a regret ; pat, like all 
regrets, they are also a prediction. A day will come, when the 
labourer also can be an artist, if not to express (which will then 
be of little importance), at least to feel the beautiful. May we 
not believe that this mysterious intuition of poetry already exists 
in him, in the state of instinct and vague reverie? Among 
those whom easier circumstances protect, and among whom the 
excess Of misfortune has not smothered all moral and intel- 
lectual development, pure happiness, felt and appreciated, is in 
an elementary state ; and indeed, if from the bosom of pain and 
fatigue the voices of pp have already arisen, why should we , 
say that the labour of the hands excludes the functions of the | 
soulP Doubtless, this exclusion is the general result of exces- | 
sive toil and profound poverty ; but let it not be said, that when 
man works moderately and usefully, there will be nothing but 
bad labourers and bad poets. He who draws noble enjoyments 
from the sentiment of poetry is a true poet, though he may not 
have written a verse in all his life. 

M. M. H. 
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THE MONTH IN PROSPECT—AUGUST. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it; thou greatly enrich- 
| est it with the river of God, which is full of water; thou 
| preparest them corn when thou hast so provided for it. 
| ‘Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly; thou settlest 
| the furrows thereof; thou makest it soft with showers; thou 
lessest the springing thereof. 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness, and thy paths 
drop fatness. 
They drop upon the 


tures of the wilderness, and the little 
hills rejoice on every og 
The pastures are clothed with flocks, and the valleys also 
are covered over with corn; they shout for joy ; they also sing. 
—Psalm xiv. 9—13. 


_——— 


| How beautiful are the words of the inspired poet, 
read in this month of harvests, nearly three thousand 
| years after they were written! For nearly three thou- 
| sand years, since the royal minstrel looked over the 
| plains of Judea covered with the bounty of God, and 
| broke forth into his magnificent hymn of praise, has 
| the earth rolled on in her course, and the hand of God 
| has blessed her and all her children with seed time and 
harvest, with joy and abundance. ‘The very stedfast- 
| ness of the Almighty’s liberality, flowing like a mighty 
| ocean through the infinite vast of the universe, makes 
| his creatures forget to wonder at its wonderfulness, to 
| feel true thanksgiving for its immeasurable goodness. 
| The sun rises and sets so surely, the seasons run on 
| amid all their changes with such inimitable truth, that 
| we take as a matter of course that which is amazing 
| beyond all stretch of the imagination, and good beyond 
| the widest expansion of the noblest human heart. 
| The poor man, with his half dozen children, toils, 
| and often dies, under the vain labour of winning bread 
| for them. God feeds his family of countless myriads 
|, Swarming over the surface of all his countless worlds, 
| and none know need but through the follies or the 
cruelty of their fellows. God pours his light from 
innumerable suns on innumerable rejoicing planets ; he 
waters them everywhere in the fitting moment ; he ripens 
the food of globes’ and of nations, and gives them fair 
weather to garner it; and from age to age, amid his 
endless creatures of endless forms and powers, in the 
beauty, and the sunshine, and the magnificence of 
Nature, he seems to sing throughout creation the 








| glorious song of his own divine joy in the immortality 
of his youth, in the omnipotence of his nature, in the 
eternity of his patience, and the abounding boundless- 
ness of his love. 

What a family hangs on his sustaining arm! The 
| life‘and souls of infinite ages and of uncounted worlds ! 
Let a moment's failure of his power, of his watchfulness, 
or of his will to do good, occur, and what a sweep of 
death and annihilation through the universe! How 
stars would reel, planets expire, and nations perish ! 
But from age to age no such catastrophe occurs, even 
in the midst of national crimes, and of atheism that 
denies the hand that made and feeds it: life springs 
with a power ever new, food springs up as plentifully 
to sustain it, and sunshine and joy are poured over 
all from the invisible throne of God, as the poetry of 
the existence he has given. If there come seasons 
of dearth or of failure, they come but as warnings to 
proud and tyrannic man. ‘The potato is smitten, 
that a nation may not be oppressed for ever; and the 
harvest is diminished, that the laws of man’s unnatural 
avarice may be rent asunder. And then again the sun 
shines, the rain falls, and the earth rejoices in a renewed 
beauty, and in a redoubled plenty. 

It is amid one of these crises that we at this moment 
stand, and hail the month of harvests with unmingled 
joy. Never did the finge: of God demonstrate his bene- 
ficent will more perspicuously than at this moment. 
The nations have been warned and rebuked, and again 
the bounty of heaven overflows the earth in golden 
billows of the ocean of abundance. Never was there 
@ more seasonable season than this, never did such 
magnificent crops of corn cover so many teeming acres 
of the earth’s surface. In one state of America alone, 
we are told that one hundred thousand acres of corn are 
this year sown more than in any former year for the 
English market ; and that were the European crops all 
annihilated, America could from her superfluity supply 
its wants. But over all the plains of England, and all 
the plains of the continent, such harvests wave as never 
waved before, except in the most prolific years. Cod 
wills that all the arts of man to check his bounty, to 
create scarcity, to establish dearness, to enfeeble the | 
hand of the labourer, and curse the table of the poor, | 
shall be put to shame. That his creatures shall eat and 
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be glad, whether corn dealers and speculators live 
or die. 

Nations, therefore, have fittingly rejoiced in every 
century since the creation, in the joyfulness of harvest. 
It has been a time of activity and of songs. Never was 
there a generation that had more cause to put forth their 
reaping and rejoicing hands and sing so heartily as ours. 
The coming month will see the Pharaoh of monstrous 
monopoly, and all his wretched selfish hosts, drowned in 
the Red Sea of abundance. The corn dealers will be 
smothered in the showering-down heaps of their own 
commodity ; the speculator who has so long sought his 
own fattening at the cost of a naticn’s starvation and 
misery, shall find that there is a greater speculator in 
the blue serene above him, whose hand can whelm him 
in the gulph of his own schemes, and craze all the 
chariot wheels of his cunning. Praise to God—the 
God of harvests—and to Him whose cattle are on a 
thousand hills. Let us go out and rejoice.amid the 
sunshine, and the wheat stooping to the sickle, and the 
barley to the scythe, and in the certain assurance that 
the loaf never was cheaper than it shall be within the 
next six months, never the heart of labour more 
strengthened with abundance. 

There is no month more beautiful than August. It 
has a serene splendour and maturity about it that is de- 
lightful. The soil is dry, the sky is bright and beautiful, 
with scattered and silvery clouds. The foliage is full 
and luxuriant—the grass fields mown in June and July 
are now full of the richest green, and cattle wander in 
finest condition through them, or lie in groups worthy 
of a painter's hand. There is a sort of second spring in 
trees, the oak and the elm, especially, putting forth new 
shoots of a lighter tint. The hedges put on the same 


vernal looking hue, and the heather on the moors, and 


sweet scabiouses, blue chicory, the large white convolvu- 
lus, hawkweeds, honeysuckles, and the small blue cam- 
panula, make the fields gay. The nuts, still green, 
hang in prodigal clusters on the tall old hedges of old 
woodland lanes. Young frogs in thousands are issuing 
from the waters, and traversing the roads; and birds, 
having terminated their spring cares, are out enjoying 
their families in the sunny and plentiful fields. 

It would be a long task to enumerate the flowers that 
now make brilliant both our gardens and the country. 
The reign of the rose is for the most part over ; and the 
foxglove, the almanac of July, has dropped, day by day, 
its flowers, beginning at the bottom of the row, and 
has but a very few or none now remaining at the top of 
the stalk. Pinks, carnations, balsams, scabiouses, aga- 
panthas, evening primroses, coreopses, escholtzias, 
those blue convolvuluses, the morning glory, and an 
abundance of other flowers, still make gardens charm- 
ing. And apples, pears, plums, melons, and other fruits 
abound; and the hop harvest begins. 

Towards the end of the month, symptoms of the 
year’s decline press upon our attention. The morning 
and evening air has an autumnal freshness; the hedge 
fruit has acquired a tinge of ruddiness; the berries of 
the mountain ash have assumed their beautiful orange 
hue; and swallows twitter as they fly, or sit perched in 
a row upon a rail, or the dead bough ofa tree. The 
swift has taken its departure. That beautiful pheno- 
menon, the white fog, is again beheld rolling its snowy 
billows along the valleys; the dark tops of trees emerg- 
ing from it as from a flood. 

Happy are they who have not had their holidays. 
Many a school has had its day of relaxation, and is again 
collected. The weary teachers have flown to sea-side, 
and mountain, and foreign scene, and have come back 
refreshed for another five months’ exertion. Many a 
boy and girl have enjoyed the sweets of home, and are 
once more at home in their tasks. But, lucky fellows ! 
the lawyers and lawmakers are now let loose from their 
courts and offices, from their midnight debates, and 





their manufacture of bad laws, and are the biggest boys 
in the country. Never for the last six months have 
they been half so rational. The lawyers, instead of 
entangling poor human dupes in their webs, are catch- 
ing flies on the banks of Highland streams—instead of 
hooking poor-devil clients, they are hooking trout and 
salmon,—pray heaven they. might stick to that innocent 
sport for ever! And the lawmakers—good luck to 
their deer-stalking, and grouse-shooting—how sensible ! 
—compared with making mile-long speeches that 
nobudy reads, and growing crops of midnight mush- 
rooms, called acts of parliament, that are but the 
rubbish of a season. 

All the world is out—sea-shores, bathing-places, 
rivers, and mountains, at home and abroad, are more 
populous now than cities. The tailor stupified till he 
mistakes himself for his own goose—the shopkeeper, 
till he sees no difference between himself and a 
counter,—the very mechanic steals off to some spot 
of recreation ;—innkeepers only are ‘at home to receive 
their fellow-subjects’ money ; and poor authors, because 
they rarely do receive it. 

The only people who towards the end of August 
flock into towns, are farmers who have cut their corn, 
and naturally escape for awhile out of the country of which 
they have had eleven months’ surfeit,—and nowespecially 
enjoy hot pavements, glowing brick walls, crowds of 
sultry people, and the sight of lions in the Zoological 
Gardens, with occasional visits to the manufactories of 
agricultural implements. And thus in agreeable diver- 
sions, August and our notice of it come to an end. 
Thank Heaven, however, that it is yet only beginning, 
and is still the Month in Prospect. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN A HUMAN LIFE. 
BY A FELLOW-SUFFERER. 


Among the slaves with whom I had lived at Carleten- 
hall, and who had now become the property of General 
Carter, was one named Thomas. He was of unmixed 
African blood, with good features, a stout muscular 
frame, and was, on several accounts, a very remarkable 
man. His bodily strength, and his capacity for enduring 
privation and fatigue, were very uncommon, but the 
character of his mind was still more so. His passions 
were strong and even violent; but, what is very rare 
among slaves, he had them completely under his con- 
trol; and in all his words and actions he was as gentle 
as alamb. The truth was, that when quite young he 
had been taken in hand by certain methodists, who lived 
and laboured in his neighbourhood; and so strong and 
lasting were the impressions which their teaching made 
upon him, and so completely had he imbibed their 
doctrines, that it seemed as if several of the most power- 
ful principles of human nature had been eradicated 
from his bosom. 

His religious teachers had thoroughly inculcated into 
a soul naturally proud and high-spirited, that creed of 
passive obedience and patient long-suffering, which, 
under the sacred name of religion, has been often found 
more potent than whips or fettersin upholding tyranny, 
and subduing the resistance of the superstitious and 
trembling slave. They had taught him, and he believed 
that God had made him a servant, aud that it was his 
duty to obey his master, and be contented with his lot. 
Whatever cruelties or indignities the unprovoked inso- 
lence of unlimited authority might inflict upon him, it 
was his duty to submit in humble silence; and if his 
master smote him on one cheek, he was to turn to him 
the other also. This, with Thomas, was not a mere 
form of words run through with, and then rinse 
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In all my experience, I have never known aman over 
whom his creed seemed to hold so powerful a control. 
Nature had intended him for one of those lofty 
spirits who are the terror of tyrants, and the bold 
assertors of liberty. But under the influence of his 
religion, he had become a passive, humble, and obedient 
slave. He made it a point of duty to be faithful to his 
master in all things. He never tasted whisky; he 
would sooner starve than steal; and he preferred being 
| flogged to telling a lie. These qualities, so very un- 
common in a slave, as well as his cheerful obedience, 
and laborious industry, had gained him the good-will 
even of Mr. Carleton’s overseer. He was treated as a 
sort of confidential servant ; was often trusted to keep 
the keys, and give out the allowance; and so scrupu- 
lously did he fulfil all that was required from him, 
that even the fretful caprice of an overseer had no 
fault to find. He had lived at Carleton-hall more 
than ten years, and in all that time had never once 
been whipped. What was most remarkable and un- 
common of all, at the same time that he obtained the 
| confidence of the overseer, Thomas had succeeded in 
| gaining the good-will of his feliow-servants. There 
| never lived a kinder-hearted, better-tempered man. 

There was nothing he was not ready to do for a 
| feliow-creature in distress; he was ever ready to share 
| his provisions with the hungry, and to help the weak 
| and tired to finish their tasks. Besides, he was the 
| spiritual guide of the plantation, and could preach 
| and pray almost as well as his master. I had no 
|| sympathy for his religious enthusiasm, but I loved and 
admired the man; and we had long been on terms of 
| intimacy. ; 
Thomas had a wife, Ann by name, a pretty, sprightly 
| and good-natured girl, whom he loved exceedingly. 
| It was a great comfort to him—indeed he regarded 
| it as a special interposition of Providence in his 
| behalf—that when carried away from Carleton-hall, 
| they had not been separated. Never was a man more 
| grateful or more delighted than Thomas was, when 
| he found that both he and Ann had been purchased by 
| General Carter. That they should fall into the hands 
of the same owner was all he desired; and he readily 
| transferred to the service of his purchaser that zeal and 
| devotion which he had been taught to believe a slave 
owes to his master. Whilst all the rest“of us, on our 
first arrival at Loosahachee, had been lamenting and 
complaining over the hardness of our tasks, and the 
poor and insufficient food which our new master 
allowed us, Thomas said not a word, but had 
worked away with such zeal and vigour, that he soon 
| gained the reputation of being one of the best hands 
on the place. 

Thomas's wife had an infant child buta few weeks old, 
which, according to the Carolina fashion, was brought 
| to her in the field to be nursed; for the Carolina 
| planters, spendthrifts in everything else, as regards 
| their slaves are economists. One hot afternoon, Ann 
sate down beneath a tree. and took the infant from 
| the hands of the little child, herself scarcely able to 
| walk, who had the care of it during the day. She had 
| finished the maternal office, and was returning slowly, 
| and perhaps rather unwillingly, to her task, when the 
overseer rode into that part of the field. The name of 
our overseer was Mr. Martin. He was one of those who 
are denominated smart fellows, and good disciplina- 
rians. He had established a rule, that there was to be 
no loitering at Loosahachee. Walking was too lazy a 
pace for him; if there was any occasion to go from 
one part of the field to another, it was to be in a run. 
Ann had perhaps forgotten, at all events, she was not 
|| complying with this piece of field discipline. This was no 
sooner observed by the overseer, than he rode up to her, 
| cursed her for a lazy vagabond, and commenced beating 
| her over the head with his whip. Thomas happened to be 














working close by; he felt every stroke ten times as 
keenly as though it had lighted upon his own shoulders, 
Here was a trial too strong for the artificial principles 
of any creed. He moved forward as though he would 
go to his wife’s assistance. We, who were by, begged 
him to stop, and told him that he would only get 
himself into trouble. But the cries and shrieks of his 
wife made him deaf to our entreaties; he rushed 
forward, and, before the overseer was aware, he seized 
his whip, snatched it from his hand, and demanded 
what he meant by beating a woman in that way for no 
offence whatever ? 

To judge from Mr. Martin’s looks, this was a display 
of spirit, or, as he would call it, of insolence and in- 
subordination, for which he was not at all prepared. 
He reined his horse for a rod or two; when seeming to 
recollect himself, he put his hand into his coat-pocket, 
and drew outa pistol. He cocked it, and pointed it 
at Thomas, who dropped the whip and turned to run. 
Mr. Martin fired; but his hand shook too much to 
enable him to take a good aim, and Thomas continued 
his flight, leaped the fence, and disappeared in the 
thicket by which it was bordered. 

* Having put the husband to flight, the overseer turned 
to the wife, who stood trembling and crying. He was 
boiling over with rage and passion, and seemed deter- 
mined to spend his fury on this helpless and unhappy 
woman. He called the driver of the gang, and two or 
three other men to his assistance, and bade them strip 
off her clothes. The preparations being complete, Mr. 
Martin commenced the torture. The lash buried itself 
in her flesh at every blow, and as the poor wretch, threw 
up her gashed and gory arms, the blood ran down in 
streams. Her cries were dreadful; used as I had been 
to similar scenes, my heart sickened, and my head grew 
dizzy. 1 longed to seize the monster by the throat, and 
dash him to the ground. How I restrained myself I do 
not know. Most sure I am that nothing but the base 
and dastard spirit of the slave could have endured that 
scene of female torture and distress, and not have 
interfered. 

Before Mr. Martin had finished, poor Ann sank to 
the ground in total insensibility. He ordered us to 
make a litter of sticks and hoe-handles, and carry her 
to his house. We laid her down in the passage; the 
overseer brought a heavy chain, one end of which he 
fastened round her neck, and the other to one of the 
beams. He said her fainting was all a pretence, and 
this was to prevent her escaping to her husband. 

We were new ordered to the woods to hunt for 
Thomas. . Not far from the fence was a low, swampy 
place, thickly grown up with cane and gum-trees. As 
1 was making my way through it, I came suddenly upon 
Thomas, who was leaning against the trunk of a large 
tree. He laid his hand on my shoulder, and asked me 
what the overseer had done to his wife. I concealed 
from him, as well as I could, the miserable torture 
which had been inflicted upon her; but I told him 
that Mr. Martin was all fire and fury, and that it would 
be best for him to keep out of the way till his passion 
should subside a little. I promised to return in the 
evening, and bring him food. In the mean time, if he 
would lie close, there would be little danger of any one 
finding him. 

We were presently called back from what appeared 
an ineffectual search, and ordered to resume our tasks. 
I finished mine as quickly as I couid; hastened home, 
got some {food ready, and went to see poor Ann. ‘I 
found her lying in the passage, chained as we had left 
her. Her low moans showed that she had so far 
recovered herself as to be once more sensitive to pain. 
She complained that the chain about her neck hurt her, 
and made it difficult to breathe. I stooped down, and 
was attempting to loosen it when Mrs. Martin made her 
appearance at the door; she asked what right I had to 
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meddle’ with the girl, and made me go about my 
business. I would have left the food I had brought, 
but Mrs. Martin told me to take it away again ; it would 
teach her better manners, she said, to starve her for 
a day or two. : 

I took up my basket, and went away with a heavy 
heart. As soon as it grew dark, I set off to meet 
Thomas; but, lest my steps might be dogged by the 
overseer or some of his spies, I took a very roundabout 
course. I found him near the place where I had met 
him before. His earnest entreaties to know the whole, 
drew from me the story of his poor wife’s sufferings, 
and her present situation. It moved him deeply. At 
intervals he wept like a child ; then he strove to restrain 
himself, repeating half aloud some texts of scripture, 
and what seemed a sort of prayer. But all would not 
do; and carried away at last by a sudden gust of passion, 
forgetful of his religious scruples, he cursed the brutal 
overseer with all the energy of a husband’s vengeance. 
The thought that what his affection for his wife had 
prompted him to do had only aggravated her sufferings, 
seemed to agitate him almost to distraction. Again the 
tide of passion swept all before it. His countenance 
grew convulsed; his bosom heaved; and he only 
found relief in half-uttered threats, and muttered 
execrations. 

He consulted with me as to what he had better do. 
I knew that the overseer was terribly incensed against 
him. I had heard him say that if such a daring act of 
violence were not most signally punished, it would be 
enough to corrupt and disorder the whole neighbour- 
hood. I was aware that Mr. Martin would not dare 
absolutely to put him to death. But this prohibition 


to commit murder is the sole and single limit to an 
overseer’s authority ; and I knew that he had both the 


right and the will to inflict a torture, compared to 
which the agonies of an ordinary death-struggle would 
be but trifling. I, therefore, advised Thomas to fly ; 
since even if he were caught at last, no severer punish- 
ment could be inflicted upon him than he would be 
certain of upon a voluntary surrendcr. 

For a moment the advice seemed to please him ; and 
an expression of daring determination appeared in his 
face, such as I had never seen there before; but it dis- 
appeared in an instant. 

“There is Ann,” he said, “ I cannot leave her; and 
she, poor, timid thing, even if she were well, I could 
never persuade to fly. It will not do, Archy ; I cannot 
leave my wife.” 

What could I answer? I understood him well, and 
knew how to sympathize with him. I could not but 
admit the force of his objection. Such feelings I knew 
it would be in vain to combat with arguments; indeed 
I could not make up my mind to attempt it, and as I 
had no other advice to give, I remained silent. Thomas 
seemed lost in thought, and continued for some minutes 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. Presently he told 
me that he had made up his mind. He was determined, 
he said, to go to Charleston, and appeal to his master. 

The little I had known of General Carter did not 
incline me to put much dependence on his justice or 
generosity; but as Thomas seemed pleased with this 

lan, and as it was his only chance, I applauded it. 

e ate the food I had brought, and determined to set 
off immediately. He had only been once to Charleston, 
during all the time we had been at Loosahachee ; but 
as he was one of those people, who, if they have been 
once at a place, find little difficulty in going a second 
time, I had no doubt of his finding his way to town. 

I returned to my cabin; but I was so anxious and 
uncertain about the success of Thomas, in the scheme 
he had adopted, that I could not sleep. My anxiety 
acted as.a stimulus upon me, and I had finished before 
any of my companions. As I was passing from the 
field to my cabin, I saw General Carter's carriage driving 





up the road, and as it 
Thomas behind, chained to the footman’s stand. 

The carriage drove up to the house. General Carter 
got out of it, and sent off in great haste for Mr. Martin, 
who had taken his gun and dog early that morning, 
and had been beating about the woods all day, in search 
of Thomas. In the mean time, General Carter ordered 
all the hands on the plantation to be collected. 

At last Mr. Martin arrived. The moment General 
Carter saw him, he cried out, 

“ Well, Sir, here is a runaway I have brought back 
to you. Would you believe it!—the fellow had the 


impertinence to come to Charleston with the story of | 


his grievances! Even from his own account of the 
matter, he was guilty of the greatest insolence I ever 
heard of; snatching the whip from the hand of an 
overseer! Things are coming to a pretty pass indeed, 
when these fellows justify such insubordination. The 
next thing we shall hear of, they will be cutting our 
throats. However, I stopped the scoundrel’s mouth, 
before he had said five words ; I told him I would pardon 
anything sooner than insolence to my overseer. I would 


much sooner excuse impertinence towards myself. And | 
to let him know what I thought of his conduct, here | 


you see I have brought him back to you; and I have 
done it even at the risk of being obliged to sleep here 
to-night, and catching the country fever. Whip the 
rascal well, Mr. Martin! whip him well! I have had 
all the hands collected, that they may see the punish- 
ment, and take warning by it.” 

Mr. Martin, thus invited, sprang upon his prey witha 
tiger’s ferocity. But I have no inclination to disgust 
my reader with another description of the horrid tor- 
ment of which the whip is the active and continual 
instrument. He who is curious in these matters, will 
do well to spend six months upon an American planta- 
tion. He will soon discover that the rack was a super- 
fluous invention; and that the whip, by those well 
skilled in the use of it, can be made to answer any 
purposes of torture. 

Though Thomas was quite cut up by the lash, and 
whipped by two drivers, till he fainted from pain and 
loss of blood, such was the nerve and vigour of his con- 
stitution, and the noble firmness of his mind, that he 
stood it like a hero, and disdained to utter any of those 
piercing screams and piteous cries for mercy, which are 
commonly heard on the like occasions. He soon got 
over the effects of this discipline. Not so his wife. 

She was naturally of a slender constitution, and per- 
haps had not entirely recovered from the weakness 
incident upon childbirth. Either the whipping she 
suffered, or her chains and starvation afterwards, or both 
together, had brought on a violent disorder, of which 


at first she seemed to get better, but which left her 


suffering under a dull nervous fever, without strength 
or appetite, or even the desire of recovery. Her poor 
baby seemed to sympathize with its mother, and pined 
from day to day. At length it died. The mother did not 
long survive it. She lingered for a week or two. Sick 
as she was, she had no attendant but a supcrannuated 
old woman who could neither see nor hear. Thomas, of 
course, was obliged to go to his tasks as usual. He 
returned one night, and found her dead. 

One of the drivers, a mean-spirited fellow, and Mr. 
Martin’s principal spy and informer, was the only person 
allowed to preach at Loosahachee, and to act as the 
leader in-those mummeries to which the ignorant and 
superstitious slaves give the name of religion. He paid 
a visit to the afflicted husband, and offered his services 
for the funeral. Thomas had so much natural good 
sense that he was not, like many persons of his way of 
thinking, imposed upon, and taken in, by every one who 
chose to rnake use of the cant of sanctity. He had long 
ago seer through this hypocritical fellow, and learned 
to despise him. He therefore declined his assistance; 
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and, pointing to me, he said, that ke and his friend 
there should be sufficient to bury the poor girl. He 
seemed about to add something more, but the mention 
of his wife had overpowered him ; his voice was choked, 
his eyes filled with tears, and he was constrained to be 
silent. 

It was 2 Sunday. The preacher soon left us, and 

oor Thomas sate the whole day watching his wife’s 

dy. Iremained with him; but I knew how useless 

~ attempt at consolation would be, and I said but 
ittle. 

Towards sunset, several of our fellow-servants came 
in; and they were presently followed by most of the 
plantation people. We took up the body, and carried 
it to the place of burial. This was a fine, smooth slope 
covered with tall trees. It seemed to have been long 
used for its present purpose. Numerous little ridges, 
some of them new, and others just discernible, indi- 
cated the places of the graves. 

The husband leaned over the body, while we busied 
ourselves in the sad office of digging its last resting-place. 
The shallow grave was soon finished. We all remained 
silent, in expectation of a prayer, 2 hymn, or some 
similar ceremony. Thomas attempted once or twice to 
begin ; but his voice rattled in his throat, and died away 
in an inarticulate murmur. He shook his head, and 
bade us place the body in the grave. We did so, and 
the earth was soon heaped upon it. 

It was already growing dark, and the burial being 
finished, those who had attended at it hastened home- 
ward. The husband still remained standing by the side 
of the grave. I took his arm, and, with a gentle force, 


would have drawn him away. He shook me off, and 
raising his hand and head, muttered in a low whisper, 


“ murdered ! murdered !” As he spoke these words, he 
turned his eyes on me. There gleamed in them a spirit 
of passionate and indignant grief. It was plain that 
natural feeling was fast gaining the mastery over that 
system of artificial constraint in which he had been 
educated. I sympathised with him; and I pressed his 
hand to let him know that I did so. He returned the 
pressure, and after a short pause he added, 

“ Blood for blood; is it not so, Archy ?” 

There was something terrible in the slow,’ but firm 
and steady tone in which he spoke. I knew not what 
to answer ; nor did he appear to expecta reply. Though 
he addressed me, the question seemed only intended 
for himself. I took his arm, and we walked off in 
silence.—From the Life of a Slave. 


tte 


BANKING FOR THE POORER CLASSES. 


Tuers has been from time to time a considerable ex- 
penditure of ingenuity to discover some characteristic 
of human nature which cuts off mankind by a con- 
spicuous distinction from all other descriptions of 
animals. Dr. Johnson thought he had hit the mark 
very effectually, when he said that man was a cooking 
animal—and so he had, for certainly our natural history 
has yet to receive the addition of a race of creatures 
curious in boiled and baked meats of their own con- 
coction. We will venture, however, to make an addition 
to the doctor's distinction by saying that man is a 
borrowing animal, Among all the inferior species the 
transfer of property is only effected by the most shame- 
ful larceny, or by a most barbarous process of inflicting 
grievous bodily harm. Man is the only animal who 
practises a system of temporary accommodation : and 
althoughit has the sound of a paradox, it is, nevertheless, 
hot a paradox, to say, that the gradual refinement of 
the art of borrowing in a community is a very good 
index of the degree in which its primitive helplessness 
| and brute force have been outgrown. To suppose that 








debt will ever be extinguished out of the world is much 
the same thing as to suppose that all men will become 
perfect, and that calamity and wisdom can be averted 
and invoked at pleasure. 

Now there is no country in the world where the art 
of borrowing is so well understood, and so scientifically 
practised, as among the opulent and “ respectable” 
classes of “—— and the consequences are very con- 
spicuous. While the farmers of France are overjoyed 
to pay 10 or 12 per cent for the loan of a few hundreds, 
to eke out a crop, or a losing speculation, and while 
the ryots of Hindostan are mercilessly fleeced at the 
rate of 40 and 50 per cent, our own agriculturists, in 
all ordinary times, can fix their own limits, if they will 
give 5 per cent. Our credit system so admirably dif- 
fuses the stream of capital, that, for all commercial pur- 
poses, a borrower in the Hebrides is scarcely in any 
respect worse off than a borrower in Middlesex. This 
is very good as far as it goes. But, unfortunately, the 
art of borrowing, like sadly too many other arts and 
advantages in this country, is only to be seen in per- 
fection among the people who, in one sense, stand the 
least in need of it. We have banks and insurance 
offices without end for the people who deal in hundreds 
—and very properly so,—but we have only the pawn- 
broker for people whose transactions in the money 
market do not often exceed the small change of a five- 
pound note. 

We have long had an idea that something might be 
done to remedy this great evil, and this fruitful source 
of villanous extortion. Wedonot mean done inthe way 
of charity, but in the regular way of trade. Done by a 
scheme of operations acting upon the same basis of 
profit and loss as the great social mechanism which 
finds its centre in Lombard-street ; and also done by the 
working classes for the working classes—not invidiously, 
but fairly and with a free hand. 

At present the banking institutions for the poorer 
classes consists of the savings banks, the loan societies 
founded under the Acts of Parliament, the money clubs 
or private loan associations, mainly held at public- 
houses; and the ancient fraternity of “mine uncle,” 
the pawnbroker.—The savings banks are every way 
excellent in design and influence as far as they embrace 
the space to be covered—as banks of deposit we do not 
think that at present, at least, they can beimproved. The 
legal loan societies also are very praiseworthy, but then 
they are of necessity of limited means, because they 
depend almost exclusively on charitable funds. The 
money clubs, as a class, we most emphatically condemn 
as unsafe in principle, and imminently liable to every 
serious vice that can befall a commercial undertaking. 
The pawnbroker we are afraid is a necessary evil at 
present, but an evil which we hope and believe will 
diminish pari passu with gin palaces and beer shops. 
If a man once gets himself fixed between the tender 
mercies of the Jender who advances him cash at the 
rate of about fifty per cent, and the publican who sells 
him liquor at an equal or a greater rate of imposition, 
it certainly is possible that he may escape from the 
connexion through some other avenue than the gaol 
or the workhouse—but if he do his case almost 
amounts to a miracle. 

There can be no easy and efficient system of bor- 
rowing unless it proceed upon the bases of security 
and character, supposing the supply of capital to be 
adequate; the expense and facility of the loan will 
depend upon these two circumstances in the borrower. 
If a working man have a good character, and, in addition 
to his own liability, can give moderate collateral 
security, there is no reason against, but every reason in 
favour, of its being quite as safe and profitable to lend 
him 10/. or 15%. as to lend as many thousands to a rich 
merchant who in point of fact brings only a compara- 
tively larger portion of one of the elements of assurance 
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—property—equally presented by the working man. 
If it be possible, therefore, to form an institution, or a 
series of institutions, which shall occupy up and down 
the country the same relation to the working classes 
that banks occupy to the mercantile and wealthy class, 
the problem will be solved. The business of banking 
consists in lending money to borrowers in the exact 

roportion justified by their integrity and their means. 
Upon a smaller scale, and with the needful variations, 
it certainly seems to us that the causes which render 
this system successful in large matters, may be safely 
and without much difficulty extended over the humbler 
concerns of life. 

All Benefit or Friendly Societies, of any standing, 
possess an accumulation of funds over and above their 
current needs, of several hundreds, frequently of several 
thousands of pounds. This money they lend out on 
mortgage, and in other shapes, and we are sorry to say 
that the security is sometimes so badly chosen that the 
societies “gain a loss.” The contributions to friendly 
societies are mostly made once a month. If, therefore, 
a man be a member of one of these bodies for a mode- 
rate length of time, the managers have a very excellent 
means ‘of judging of his habits and character by the 
tenour of his connexion with the club. If a man be 
regular in his instalments, and orderly and punctual in 
his behaviour, there is good reason to believe that 
according to his station he will be a trustworthy person. 
But in addition to this indirect inference, there is the 
positive knowledge which a prolonged intercourse of 
this nature necessarily engenders as to the circumstances 
and families of the members. Now, this is precisely 
the description of evidence upon which all banking 
operations proceed, from the Bank of England down- 
wards. Our proposition, therefore, is this—TZhat 
Sriendly societies, instead of lending their surplus funds 
on mortgage, should employ them in small loans to such 
of their own members as can offer adequate security. 

This is the broad principle, and we will endeavour to 
fortify it by some further reasons of detail. In the first 

lace, it cannot be said that the new plan would intro- 
Fass a new element of risk. There is risk already in 
the choice of the security upon which the money is 
lent: and, in point of fact, friendly societies are no 
strangers to heavy losses in the employment of their 
funds. The alteration would merely change the shape 
of the risk, and we certainly do not think that it would 
increase it. Secondly, in addition to the direct security 
for each loan, the society would have a lien upon the 
borrower's membership, and upon his interest in its 
funds. Suppose that a working man has subscribed for 
@ year or two to a benefit society, and that his calcula- 
tions proceed in a very intimate degree upon the 
resource it affords him in the event of casualties, and 
you can hardly have a stronger guarantee that he will 
do his best to avoid a default of repayment which will 
deprive him of all his privileges. Thirdly, as charac- 
ter would be evérything with the managers of the loan 
fund—as the idler, the drunkard, and the dissolute, 
would be most emphatically marked as persons to be 
avoided—there would be a further and a powerful 
motive awakened in behalf of all the domestic virtues. 
Fourthly, working men, with honesty, industry, and a 
good name to refer to, would not have to suffer extreme 
 aeklpeyss or to incur humiliating obligations as they 
ve at present, to obtain the temporary accommodation 
of a few pounds. They would have their own banks 
maintained by their own money, mznaged by their own 
class, and their wants would be considered as a matter 
of business, and not as 1 matter of charity or favour. 
They would have attained to that greatest of all bless- 
ings, independence, and an ability to help themselves 
in one of the most important concerns of life. Of 
course, before the plan could be practically tried, there 
must be a very carciul consideration of details, and 














there must be a mature and searching discussion as to | 
the regulations which will best define the maximum | 
and minimum of each loan—the security to be required | 
—the terms of repayment—the system of business— | 
and the effectual check, by a frequent periodical audit, | 


of all the transactions. But there is nothing so formi- 


dable in these preliminaries that perseverance cannot 


overcome, 


There would be a slight impediment in the present | 


enormous disproportion of the stamp duties on promis- 
sory notes, but we think that might be avoided by 
adopting a well contrived expedient of current accounts, 
resting upon specific vouchers, and secured by ordinary 
forms of guarantee. 


reasonable facilities. 


The scheme should first be tried among the wealthiest | 


and best organized of the friendly societies, and then, 


when once a model is obtained, it will be an easy matter | 
to form counterparts wherever there is room for them. | 


Let us only add, as a final sentence, that the scheme 
is not suggested as any idle or indefinite wish, but as a 


plan which it appears to us is capable of becoming, | 
of no insignificant | 


under vigorous hands, a help 
moment to the Progress of the People. W.Nn 


—~<—_ 


THE MOMENT OF DEATH. 
BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 


Wenn die unbekannte Hand den Jetzten Pfeil an das Haupt | 
des Menschen sendet, so biickt er vorher das Haupt, und der | 
Pfeil hebt bloss die Dornen-krone von seinen Wunden ab.— 


JEAN PAuL. 


Wuar can it be that shines so? it purifies my sight ; 
I feel my eyes are opened in the glory of this light ; 


Before the strength within my soul my head bows like 


a reed, 


And from each bond of meaner kind my heart is gently | 


freed. 


In death wings plume our shoulders, so did our youth 
believe ; 

Yes, then the wings which lift from change our panting | 
souls receive. 


Amid the starry systems, beyond earth’s farthest reach, 
I see a godhead’s greatness surpassing human speec., 
I see a vast eternity in all, even in my heart ; 


And every cloud dissolves in light as this world’s shores 


depart. 

Now “a the first time can I read my brother's heart 
aright ; 

We all of us are poor and weak, but nonc are evil 
quite. 


Oh, if we could, while yet on earth, as plainly others 
know, 

As we are known unto ourselves, we should not grieve 
them so ! 

In great things and in small alike myself I truly scan, 


But ’tis in death that first we learn to know our brother | 


man ! 

—My faith is clear, I am so light, am of such bliss 
possessed, — 

I feel a strife, an impulse, and yet a heavenly rest ! 


a 

















At all events, this would do fora | 
beginning : and if the scheme prospered the House of | 
Commons could hardly refuse a special Act granting | 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS 


CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 


PROGRESS. 





Free Baths and Wash-house Establishment in Glasshouse Yard, 
Glasshouse Street.—We are glad to see, by the second annual 


| report of this most useful institution, that its value is so fully 
| — by those for whom it is intended. 


he second year of the association ended on the 31st of May 
last, during which year the bathers were 34,843; the washers 


| and dryers of clothes 38,445 (who washed 254,446 articles) ; 


and the ironers 11,296—making a total of 82,604 persons. 


| Their poverty is evident from the small average number ofarticles 
| (less tha: 
| often washed for a whole family. These facts prove that the 


n seven) washed by each individual, although one person 


benefits of the Charity can rarely have been misapplied, and that 


| the endurance of dirt by the very poor is more from necessity 
| than choice. 


In addition to the bathing and washing, many hundreds of 


| the poorin the neighbourhood, assisted by the gift of whitewash 


and the loan of pails and brushes, were induced by the iation 
to purify their wretched and unwholesome dwellings during the 
summer and winter. 

Every bather has had an ample supply of clean, warm water, 
aclean towel, and a small piece of soap; and 38,445 persons 
have had a sufficiency of hot and cold water ; and soda and soap 
to wash more than a quarter of a million of articles, the greater 
part of which were dried and ventilated in a chamber by means 
of a purifying current of heated air. 

The whole of this has been effected at an expense of 
3177. 2s. 5d. 

There is an increase of bathers, washers, and ironers over 
last year, 14,940. Decrease in working cost, 60/. 158. 4d. 
73,288 bathers and washers cost 305/. 7s. 1d., which is ld. for 
each. 11,296 ironers, estimated to cost about 4d. each, 
11d. 15s. 4d. 

The only thing to be regretted is, that the benefit, great as it 
has been, has been much restricted by the want of ampler funds. 





|| This we trust will be remedied, especially when the important 
|, facts added by the secretary are sufficiently known to the public. 


“I may add, that I can bear testimony to the gratitude expressed 


| by the recipients of oue bounty, for { have heard them say, 
| ‘that this (the bathing and washing) is the best thing that has 
|| ever yet been done for the poor, as it not only made them feel 
|| stronger, and fitter for work, but much surer of getting it, than 
|| when they were so very dirty.’ 


I have heard a respectable- 


| looking woman say, ‘ that she never had a bath in her lifetime 


| until she came to Glasshouse Yard, 


but that now she would 


| rather be without.a meal’s victuals than a bath, as it always did 


| her so much 
| to Glasshouse 


.” On inquiring whether she came often 
ard, I was told she did so regularly every week. 


| Ihave seen women toiling unremittingly to wash their own and 


| their children’s clothing, who had been compelled to sell their 


hair to purchase food to satisfy the cravings of hunger :—I have 
seen persons there who had walked from Greenwich, Ascot, and 


| places miles distant from the metropolis, to enjoy the benefit 


conferred by our institution,—and I have known at least one 

instance in which the saving of life itself was, under the blessing 

Ps God, directly owing to the aid which we were enabled to 
ford.” 


Subscription for the family of Dr. Iynch.—A meeting for the 
| purpose of setting on foot a subscription for the widow and 
| three children of this gentleman, who fell a victim in the prime 
of life to breathing the poisoned atmosphere of localities which 





he visited in the course of sanitary reform, was held lately at Mr. 


| John Hunter’s, 11, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. A committee was 
| formed consisting of the following gentlemen, with power to add 
‘| fo their number: Thomas Wakley, 


M.P.; Edwin Chadwick; 
Dr. Southwood Smith; Dr. Neil Arnott ; James Hunter; James 
Anderton; G. A. Walker; John Hunter; Robert Blair; T. H. 
Jolley; G. W. Smith; and William Simpson. To any of 
whom subscriptions may be sent. Mr. Chadwick, in a letter 

at the meeting, said, “ The majority of those who have 
entered frequently and closely on the spot into such investi- 
gations as Dr. Lynch undertook voluntarily, have suffered more 





or less severely in their health. He is the third gentleman 
out of some twelve or fourteen active investigators to whom, 
I believe, their investigations in ill-conditioned districts were 
attended with fatal results. The last preceding Dr. Lynch 


— 





was Mr. Dyce Guthrie, a surgeon who had devoted himself to 
these investigations (with important results, of which he had 
given evidence before the Commission of Inquiry). His health 
had been impaired, and he died of an attack which followed some 
investigations in Belfast, where he had been called to suggest 
means of prevention. He has left a widow and children unpro- 
vided for. Dr. Lyon Playfair suffered in his health after his 
investigations ; Dr. Southwood Smith himself has had three 
severe attacks of fever, in one of which he was given up for lost 
by Dr. Birkbeck and Dr. Clutterbuck. Ministers of religion, 
medical practitioners, relieving officers, and others engaged in 
the service of alleviation in the worst-conditioned districts have 
lately suffered very severely. 

“T am very certain that such a service as that to which Dr. 
Lynch devoted himself, against ravages greater than the ravages 
of war, is now attended with dangers greater than those of 
military service. The public provision for the widows and 
orphans of those who have fallen in that service is doubtless just, 
though the service itself is often attended with devastation ; but 
public attention should be called to the necessity of a provision 
he the widows and children of those who fall as Dr. Lynch has 
allen. 

“The City of London will owe more to him than to many others 
to whom municipal honours have been paid.” 


Estate given to the Leeds Co-operative Society.—Since we 
sian this munificent offer, the estate has been officially 
visited. As soon as this offer, as generous as it was unexpected, 
was made to the Society, the Executive met to consider the pro- 
sal, and the result of their deliberations was a resolution to 
lespatch Mr. Green, who, from being President of the Society, 
and also an agriculturist, was the best qualified for the task. Mr. 
Green accordingly visited the estate, which is situated near 
Caermarthen, in South Wales; and we cannot do better than 
give the account of his visit in his own words :—“ The principal 
estate consists of about 160 acres, of which 90 acres may be 
entered upon immediately, and the 70 acres will be no doubt at 
liberty before the Society will require them. There are besides 
included in the donation to the Society two smaller estates, 
subject toa small mortgage, the whole being about 220 acres. 
Most of the soil is a rich loam,—not deep, but capable of pro- 
ducing good crops. Only part of it is at present under cultiva- 
tion, the rest growing nothing but gorse, which serves as fodder 
for cattle. The estate is well provided with water, having 
several springs. The water is pure and limpid, and would pro- 
bably be suitable for printing, in which the quality of the water 
is a material object. There is also a waterfall of from 6 to 9 
feet, and which, notwithstanding the dry weather, was in full 
flow, showing that it was not merely top water. This might 
be useful for manufacturing purposes.. There is within a mile 
of the estate a seam of coal 9 feet thick, and it may probably 
extend tothe estate. Limestone suitable for building, and clay, 
are all within the estate. The timber upon the land is small, 
but this may be brought to within three miles of the estate by 
canal, and we understand that a railway is in progress at no 
great distarce. Being a hilly country, the roads are steep, but 
they are in good condition. The scenery is very fine, and the 
locality very healthy. Land situated as this is, is more subject 


| to- the vicissitudes of the seasons; but the communitive sys- 


tem here presents a compensating advantage over the individual 
system,—as all persons on the estate could be enlisted on an 
emergency, a crop would often be saved which would be lost to 
the farmer. On the whole, the estate seems very suitable for 
both agricultural and manufacturing purposes.” ‘The observa- 
tions of Mr. Green were illustrated by a plan of the estate, 
which rendered a clearer idea of it than any mere verbal 
deposition could do. 


Birmingham Co-operative League-—We hear that this society 
progresses satisfactorily, and we have read with Great satisfaction 


an able address delivered before it by its intelligent secretary, 
Mr. J. A. Langford, “On the Advantages of Co-operation.” 
These are so well pointed out, as conducive every way to the 
elevation of the working classes, both morally and socially, that 
they cannot be too widely circulated. 
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Rural Féle and Proposed People's Library at Aberford.—On 
Monday, the 5th of July, this quiet little town, or rather village, 
was the scene of unwonted gaiety and animation. A number of 
the more spirited young farmers and others invited their fair 
friends to participate in a rural festivity to be held on- ook 
Moor, in the vicinity. They met at two o’clock, some arriving 
in procession from the town, others in merry companies from 
the neighbouring villages and farmsteads. The number exceeded 
one hundred. king and queen were elected, and a wreath of 
flowers culled from the hedges placed on the head of the latter. 
Then dry sticks were collected, three stakes driven into the 

und, a fire made, and a large kettle slung over it. Music, 
ancing, and walks through the woods and lanes formed the 
amusements of the party. The place seemed fitted by nature 
for the purpose—a wild secluded nook, covered over with short 
grass, whins, and shady clumps of trees, and almost surrounded 
by woods. ‘The afternoon was charmingly fine; a scent of honey- 
suckles, wild roses, and. new-mown hay perfumed the air; the 
spirit of merry Maypoled Old England seemed to have risen again; 
every face beamed with cheerfulness, every limb sported with 
joyous life. « Delightful it was’to stand awhile a mere spectator, 
and observe the various picturesque groups. Mothers, with 
their infants, resting beneath the cool twilight of elms and 
beeches, children rolling and tumbling down the hills, and 
merry dancers tripping it “on the light fantastic toe.” A more 
innocently delightful afternoon was never spent, and long will 
it exist a pleasant memory in the minds of all present. 

But this small rural town which has been asleep for ages is 
not awaking to a sense of graceful recreation only, but is begin- 
ning to think seriously of its higher wants also; and the same 
young men, chiefly, who promoted the féte, are endeavouring to 
establish a library and courses of lectures, We trust they will 
be successful, ' .W. 

‘ouths’ Nonconformist Society—Several youths residing in 
the metropolis, having taken into consideration in what manner 
the coud best disseminate, cherish, and encourage the prin- 
oe es of Nonconformity among their fellow youths, have re- 
solved to organise a Society bearing the above name, to be 
composed of youths residing in all parts of the United King- 
dom; they propose to effect their object by the following 
means :— BoM, 

First.—By offering, at stated times, prizes for the best Essays 
on some given subject, connected with Nonconforming_prin- 
ciples, such Essays to be decided by not less than three com- 
petent gentlemen, to be before agreed upon, and afterwards 
printed for circulation. ; 

Second.—By sending to every Member, at least every three 
months, tracts, handbills, ete. 

Third.—By affording Members the opportunity of carrying 
on a controversy, through the medium of the post. : 

Fourth —By defraying one half of the expense of any lecture, 
on a Nonconformist suatgect, delivered by a Member, and by 
forwarding Members books, on Nonconformist subjects, at one 
fourth less than cost price. : ‘ 

The funds necessary to carry out this undertaking, it is pro- 
posed to raise by subscriptions of not less than two shillings 
per year. 

youths desirous of co-operating in the above object are 
requested to communicate, without delay, with Robert W. Hanford, 
Honorary Secretary, 5, Emerson-street, Southwark; E. Ne- 
ville, Albert House, Royal Hill, Greenwich ; or F. Mordaunt, 
22, Bucklersbury, Cheapside ; by whom subscriptions will be 
thankfully received. , 

ay Hope d Movement.—It has been proposed, in further- 
ance of the efforts of the committee of this movement which 
now has been very beneficially agitated five years, that the ser- 
vices of a number of popular men be secured to deliver courses 
of lectures on some highly interesting subjects, on the first 
Friday of the months of. October, November, December, Janu- 
ary, February, and March, in Exeter Hall, or other suitable 
place. The proceeds of these lectures, if averagely successful, 
would, it is hoped, enable the committee to distribute some millions 
of tracts, as well as to circulate extensively the Prize Address of 
last winter. The cause is one that deserves every encourage- 
ment, closely connected as it is with social and intellectual pro- 
gress. The following facts will serve to show how much so:— 

In Scotland, in the corn and } posing shops and warehouses, 


Grocers and tea-dealers twelve hours, and on Saturdays fourteen, 
summer and winter alike. Drapers and mercers twelve hours 
in winter, eleven hours in summer, and then close, but con- 
tinue to work in replacing goods and making up orders for 
several hours more. Ironmongers and booksellers ten to 
twelve hours, except on Saturday; for eight months in the 
year they are at liberty after five o’clock in the évening. Assist- 
ants in spirit-cellars work almost’day and night, and often on 
Sundays too, frequently, indeed, from eighteen to twenty hours 
per day. 

* Robin’ Burns's Defence of Whisky and War.—The better a 
man reasons the sooner will he involve himself in absurdities 
if his premises are unsound. As new patching on an old gar- 
ment brings into bolder relief the loss of its pristine brilliancy, 
so does heaping arguments on a bad subject, the sooner betray 
their fallacy. As an illustration :— 

Many years ago a heavy tax was laid on whisky, and “poor 
Robin Burns,” who, alas! loved whisky, flew to the rescue. 
He threw off some powerful lines in favour of the “auld 
Scotch drink” that finally ruined him. He reasoned, and his 
reasoning was correct—he drew a picture, graphic in the ex- 
treme—his praise, for concentration of thought and rsa I 
diction, was perfect. Let us quote, and, undazzled by the 
of lis genius, mark the result of his labour. Oh, we blush for 
the author of “a man’s a man” as we copy his words !— 


But bring the Scotsman frae his hill, 
Clap in his cheek a highland gill, 
Say such is royal George's will, 
And there’s the foe,— 
He has nae thought but how to kill 
Twa at a blow. 


Nae cauld faint-hearted doubtings tease him, 
Death comes, with fearless eye he sees him, 
With bluidy hand a welcome gies him, 
And when he fa’s 
His /atest draught of breathing lea’s him 
In faint huzzas. 
Is that a defence of whisky P 
Stepney. 


G.L. 


To CorrESPONDENTS.—We beg once more respectfully and 
gratefully to state that such are the quantities of manuscripts 
offered for the Journal, that we are compelled to ‘adopt the fol- 
lowing plan :—all artizles sent are carefully read, and so far as 
our space, the need of Variety, and their merit, will allow, are 


accepted without favour; but we cannot undertake to return | 


articles unless the requisite number of stanips is inclosed, or 
the authors will send for them to our office, where long articles, 
properly sealed and ‘addressed, lie for them. AU authors of 
manuscripts accepted, will be immediately informed of the fact 
by letter. Those who.do!not hear within a fortnight will under- 
stand that we have not been able to avail ourselves of their 
favours, But in no case can we undertake to correspond 
respecting them.—Evs. 
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the assistants are the worst paid class in any trade. They work 
from twelve to fourteen hours every day, exclusive of meal- 
times, and on Saturdays from sixteen to eighteen hours; and 
where the sale of spirits is added, two or three hours more. 
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